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COVERED  BRIDGES  IN  ILLINOIS,  IOWA  AND  WISCONSIN 
CHAPTER  I     TODAY'S  COVERED  BRIDGES 

Rich  in  tradition,  legend  and  lore,  the  covered  bridges  of  the  United 
States  stand  as  a  fitting  monument  to  the  sk'll,  industry  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  early  American  engineers. 

Once  there  were  over  10,000  of  these  picturesque  American  landmarks, 
and  today  the  unofficial  count  is  generally  estimated  at  around   1,000. 

In  the  tri-state  area  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  there  stand  22  of 
the  historic  structures.  Nine  are  found  in  Illinois,  twelve  in  Iowa  and  one 
in  Wisconsin.  Eighteen  of  these  22  bridges  are  still  in  daily  traffic  use 
and  three,  all  in  Illinois,  are  sites  of  parks  maintained  by  the  Division  of 
Highways.  All  are  open  to  at  least  foot  traffic. 

Remnants  of  about  a  dozen  others  are  found  in  the  three  states  on  private 
property  or  on  old  abandoned   roads. 

Treasured  possessions  of  America's  heritage,  the  covered  bridges  are 
becoming  more  valuable  as  time  goes  on.  Evaluating  their  usefulness,  the 
following  highlights  are  enumerated: 

1.  PRACTICAL  USE.  Despite  progress  and  the  inroads  of  time  hundreds 
of  covered  bridges  throughout  the  nation  are  in  use,  and  thousands  of  cars 
and  trucks  pass  over  them  doily. 

2.  HISTORICAL  LANDMARKS.  Once  a  vital  cog  in  the  nation's  trans- 
portation system,  the  bridges  are  a  living  link  with  the  history  and  growth 
of  the  United  States.  They  span  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  in  the 
nation,  paralleling  many  eras  from  the  old  mill,  lamp  light  and  horse  and 
buggy  days,  through  the  industrial  era  of  the  automobile  and  airplane  and 
into  the  space  age.  Across  many  of  them  marched  farm  youths  as  they 
headed  for  service  in  five  wars. 

3.  PARK  SITES.  Covered  bridges  and  their  surroundings  are  a  perfect 
site  for  on  old-fashioned  family  picnic.  More  and  more  states  and  counties 
hove  recognized  this  and  hove  converted  outmoded  or  by-passed  bridges 
into  state  parks  or  picnic  grounds.  An  excursion  to  a  covered  bridge  will 
bring  you  back  to  nature  and  away  from  the  tension,  din  and  tumult  of 
the  crowded  cities  and  highways. 

4.  A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  AND  ARTIST'S  PARADISE.  Scenic  beauty  is 
made  to  order  here  for  the  rankest  amateur  photographer  or  embryo 
painter.  Buildings  are  one  of  the  easiest  material  things  to  photograph  or 
sketch,  and  seldom  does  one  find  anything  with  so  much  built-in  romantic 
appeal  amid  a  pastoral  setting  of  nature's  richly  blended  colors,  usually 
featuring  a  meandering  creek,  brook  or  sparkling  river. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  covered  bridges  in  America  will  dispel  some 
popular  fallacies  concerning  them.  One  false  notion  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  few,  if  any  covered  bridges  still  standing  in  the  United  States. 

One  delving  into  the  records  of  these  picturesque  structures  is  quite 
pleasantly  surprised   on   the  contrary  to  discover  that  there  are  so  many 
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still  in  use  and  so  many  still  in  good  condition.  Yet  they  are  well  scattered 
throughout  the  nation  on  some  of  the  less  traveled  roads  and  a  tourist 
might  traverse  several  states  without  even  catching  a  glimpse  of  one  unless 
he  obtains  maps  and  directions  and  then  seeks  it  out. 

Some  are  half-hidden  on  old  abandoned  roads  which  were  by-passed 
by  paved  highways.  In  Illinois,  three  spans  are  located  alongside  state 
highways  and  several  are  within  a  half  mile  to  five  miles  from  the  main 
traveled  routes.  Most  of  the  Iowa  bridges  ore  located  on  well  traveled 
gravel  or  rock  roads  and  Wisconsin's  lone  covered  bridge  is  located  on  a 
good  road  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Cedorburg. 

Another  fallacious  belief  concerning  bridges  is  that  most  of  these  ro- 
mantic structures  are  found  in  New  England  and  they  were  all  built  in 
colonial  times.  Contradicting  this  are  the  facts  which  show  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  covered  spans  are  located  outside  the  Northeast  area. 
Further  study  shows  that  practically  all  the  bridges  were  erected  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Pennsylvania  is  now  the  leading  covered  bridge  state  with  well  over 
300;  Ohio  is  second  with  approximately  250,  followed  by  Indiana  with 
slightly  less  than  200.  These  figures  ore  changing  annually  although  the 
rote  of  decline  has  been  checked  substantially  in  recent  years  due  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  hobbyists  and  a  general  awakening  by  the  public  to 
the  value  of  these  bridges. 

There  actually  is  no  danger  now  of  covered  bridges  suffering  the  fate 
of  the  dodo  or  the  passenger  pigeon.  Three  or  four  decades  ago  they  ap- 
peared heading  in  that  direction;  but  hobbyists,  alert  to  the  danger  of  their 
beloved  bridges  passing  into  oblivion,  began  a  campaign,  which  action 
saved  many  doomed  structures. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Covered  Bridges  was  organ- 
ized with  headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  has  accomplished  much  in 
keeping  the  spans  in  existence.  This  society  publishes  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine, "Covered  Bridge  Topics,"  of  which  the  original  publisher  was  Richard 
Sanders  Allen,  postmaster  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  recognized  as  the  fore- 
most authority  in  the  world  c  i  covered   bridges. 

Other  organizations  beside  \\-\e  notional  society  hove  been  set  u-p  in  New 
England,  and  publicity  departments  have  been  established  in  the  Northeast 
state  governments.  So  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  covered  bridges 
that  detailed  maps  are  now  provided  for  those  who  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
seeking  out  these  landmarks  on  the  back  roads. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  Mid-West  on  a  state-wide  basis  to  keep 
the  remaining  bridges  intact.  The  only  concerted  effort  in  that  direction  has 
been  witnessed  in  Madison  County,  lov/a,  where  the  people  oF  Winterset 
qnd  the  surrounding  area  have  taken  the  sevBn  covered  bridges  to  their 
hearts.  Early  action  by  people  of  this  area  and  fine  support  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  combined  to  preserve  these  structures  permanently. 

In  Illinois  three  bridges  at  Oquawka,  Hamilton  and  Chester  have  been 
designated  as  state-maintained  areas.  Under  state  protection  and  upkeep 
there   is  little  danger   now   of   their   passing   out  of   existence.    Enough    local 
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pressure   is   also   being   asserted   in   other  counties   to   assure   several   other 
bridges  being  continued  f<5r  years  to  come. 

Covered  bridges  narrowly  missed  extinction  in  Wisconsin.  The  last 
bridge  was  standing  over  Cedar  creek  and  faced  an  uncertain  fate  until 
the  Ozaukee  County  Board  voted  to  preserve  forever  the  structure. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  publicity  in  the  Mid-West  in  recent  years  has 
contributed  much  to  focusing  public  attention  onto  the  value  of  the  old 
spans.  The  Davenport,  Iowa  Democrat  very  generously  devoted  a  full  page 
to  the  four  covered  bridges  in  its  adjacent  Illinois  circulation  territory, 
namely  those  at  Oquawka,  Douglas,  Princeton  and  Greenbush. 

The  magazines,  lov^an,  published  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  the  Illinois 
Outdoors,  a  magazine  produced  by  the  Stale  Department  of  Conservation 
have  also  had  well  illustrated  articles  on  the  bridges  in  their  respective 
states. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  other  newspapers  have  also 
had  several  full  pages  of  pictures,  some  of  them  in  color,  which  have 
contributed  much  to  arousing  public  interest  in  covered  bridges  in  the  past 
decade. 

CHAPTER  II 
HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  American  covered  bridge  and  the  open  style  of  timber  span  are  the 
products  of  centuries  of  development.  The  idea  of  erecting  a  canopy  over 
bridges  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  Biblical  times  when  their  builders 
added  these  embellishments  for  purely  decorative  purposes.  One  of  the 
earliest  references  to  a  wooden  bridge  was  the  description  of  Julius 
Caesar's  bridging  of  the  Rhine  in  55  B.C.  History  recorded  covered  bridges 
centuries  later  in  early  Germany  and  Switzerland  where  medieval  engi- 
neers saw  some  practical  use  for  the  rooftops  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather  and  generally  damp  conditions  which  would  attack  the  main 
structure  of  their  spans. 

Among  the  first  covered  bridges  in  history  were  two  famous  medieval 
spans,  the  Chapel  bridge,  and  the  "Dance  of  Death"  bridge  built  in  Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland  in   1333.  Both  were  covered  timber  bridges. 

Centuries  later  two  Swiss  carpenters,  Johannes  and  Han  Ulrich  contri- 
buted two  more  famous  timber  bridges  —  the  Reichenau  and  Shaffhausen 
spans  over  the  Rhine  during  the  years  1756  and  1758.  By  that  time  there 
had  been  hundreds  of  covered  bridges  built  in  Europe,  the  greatest  num- 
ber being  found  in  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Germany. 

From  Europe  the  idea  of  covered  bridges  was  brought  to  America  by 
early  pioneer  carpenters  near  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  emi- 
grating carpenters  found  an  abundance  of  timber  in  the  virgin  forests  of 
the  New  World  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  period  of  construction  of 
covered  bridges  which  surpassed  any  such  projects  in  the  European 
countries. 
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Construction  of  stone  bridges  also  took  place  in  many  parts  of  the  East 
but  they  were  found  to  be  too  expensive  to  build,  requiring  for  more  time 
in  quarrying   rock  and   the  actual  work  than  the  timber  spans. 

The  first  covered  bridge  in  the  United  States  is  credited  as  being  erected 
by  Timothy  Palmer  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  at  Philadelphia  in  1805.  An- 
other of  Palmer's  bridges  was  built  one  year  later  across  the  Delaware 
river,  linking  the  cities  of  Eoston,  Pa.,  and  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Several  other  bridges  of  this  type  followed  in  quick  succession  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  like  trends  in  architecture  the  idea 
was  universally  adopted.  As  the  idea  spread  across  the  states,  the  struc- 
ures  became  bigger,  too.  Larger  and  larger  bridges  came  to  have  this  pro- 
tective covering  and  several  eastern  railroads  copied  the  idea  for  their 
own  spans.  A  number  of  covered  railroad  bridges  are  still  standing  in  the 
east. 

Different  types,  styles  and  changes  in  truss-work  entered  into  the  bridge- 
building  trade  as  the  program  expanded.  Theodore  Burr  of  Torrington, 
Conn.,  made  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  in  that  regard  by  perfecting 
a  new  type  of  truss  which  came  to  be  called  the  "Burr  truss."  Burr's  plan 
was  a  simple  arch  which  was  stiffened  by  more  adequate  timber  bracing. 

Names  of  other  early  famed  engineers  also  figured  in  the  industry.  An- 
other great  builder  of  the  day  was  Ithiel  Town  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  who 
developed  a  lattice  truss  type,  which  was  quickly  named  the  "Town  lattice 
truss"  and  which  was  widely  copied.  Town's  patent  consisted  of  planks 
criss-crossed  like  lattice  work. 

Later  builders  who  helped  to  design  bridge  construction  were:  Col. 
Stephen  H.  Long  of  the  U.  S.  army  engineers  and  William  Howe  of  Spencer, 
Mass. 

Influence  of  the  Burr,  Howe  and  Town  truss  designs  are  noticed  in  a 
study  of  the  covered  bridges  of  mid-west  states  which  border  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  Burr  and  Howe  types  are  prevalent  in  the  Illinois  bridges,  but 
the  Town   lattice  truss  is  more  common   in  the   Iowa   structures. 

Later  bridges  witnessed  the  trend  toward  the  use  of  iron  to  some  extent 
in  the  work.  Howe  was  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  utilize  iron,  per- 
fecting a  plan  of  timber  diagonals  with  vertical  tension  rods. 

The  building  of  covered  bridges  continued  for  more  than  75  years,  but 
after  the  Civil  war  the  iron  age  came  to  the  United  States  ancJ  the  con- 
struction of  timber  structures  slackened  off  sornewhat  although  it  continued 
in  some  states  past  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  last  of  them  was  built  in  the  Middle  West  about  the  time  of  World 
War  No.  one. 

CHAPTER  III 
PAGES  FROM  THE  PAST 

.     During  a  century  and   a   half  of  use  the  covered   bridge   has   grown   to 
hove  many  uses,  and  as  time  progressed  legends  surrounding  them  grow 
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to    greater    proportions.    Toll    tales    ranging    from    love    to    haunted    bridge 
stories  are  recited  and  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Children  often  made  them  the  center  for  both  their  daylight  and  noct- 
urnal activities.  On  rainy  days  some  of  the  wider  bridges  were  often 
pressed  into  use  as  playgrounds  or  indoor  baseball  diamonds  and  the 
rafters  became  ideal  places  for  stunts  by  the  more  daring. 

Lovers  often  kept  their  trysts  at  these  romantic  settings,  and  many  a 
courtship  was  advanced  as  couples  riding  a  buggy  through  the  darkened 
portals  found  it  a  delightful  atmosphere  for  a  kiss  or  two.  Old  Dobbin  was 
allowed  to  take  his  time  as  he  plodded  over  the  planks. 

Such  lovers'  scenes,  however,  were  often  interrupted  unexpectedly  by 
heckling  from  the  rafters  where  neighborhood  boys  lay  in  wait  for  such 
incidents.  It  was  such  happenings  long  ago  that  gave  the  name  of  "kissing 
bridges"  to  the  covered  structures.  Early  cartoonists  often  poked  fun  at  these 
incidents. 

But  it  was  not  all  romance  or  fun  on  the  bridges.  Tragedy  and  crime  had 
to  enter  the  pictune,  too.  Murder,  stagecoach  robberies,  holdups,  a  hanging 
and  accidental  death  and  shootings  were  recorded  also.  The  bridges  were 
often  used  as  a  rendezvous  point  for  thugs  and  bandits,  and  the  Little 
Mary's  bridge  near  Chester,  III.,  was  reportedly  the  scene  of  two  spectacular 
stagecoach  holdups  shortly  after  the  Civil  war. 

The  Wolfe  bridge  near  Gilson,  III.,  was  the  locale  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  and  only  traffic  fatality  in  the  history  of  tfie  covered  spans 
in  Illinois,  Iowa  or  Wisconsin.  Early  settlers  of  the  region  recall  a  freak 
accident  about  1900  which  took  the  life  of  a  farm  hand  whose  name  no 
one  remembers.  The  young  man  was  en  route  home  when  something 
frightened  his  horse  and  it  ran  away.  The  wildly  plunging  animal  raced 
through  the  covered  bridge,  hurling  the  buggy  and  its  rider  against  one 
corner  of  the  bridge  opening.  In  some  freakish  manner  the  reins  became 
entwined  about  his  neck  as  he  catapulted  out  of  the  careening  vehicle. 
Before  help  arrived  he  strangled  and  his  body  was  found  dangling  from 
the  side  of  the  bridge  by  the  next  passerby. 

In  Madison  County,  Iowa,  a  young  man  on  horseback  was  accidentally 
shot  by  vigilantes  who  had  set  up  a  road  block  at  a  covered  bridge  in  an 
attempt  to  apprehend  a  jail-breaker  in  1896.  He  ignored  or  failed  to  hear 
an  order  to  halt  and  was  brought  down  by  gunfire.  He  later  recovered. 

Stories  of  other  tragedies  on  covered  bridges  tell  of  a  man  being  mur- 
dered in  a  cose  of  mistaken  identity  and  another  slayer  being  hanged 
with  a  bridge  serving  as  part  of  the  scaffolding. 

At  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  a  bridge  over  the  Chippewa  River  was  the 
scene  of  so  many  holdups  that  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  "robbers' 
roost."  It  finally  burned  down  and  people  of  the  community  "breathed  a 
great  sigh  of  relief"  as  one  writer  described  it  at  the  time. 

Covered  bridges  were  often  used  as  the  site  of  political  rallies  and  they 
were  frequently  pressed  into  service  as  town  halls  for  all  sorts  of  occasions. 
Revival  meetings  were  held  in  some  of  them  during  the  hot  summer  months 
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when   worshippers   abandoned    their   hot  and    stuffy   churches    in   favor   of 
cooler  spots  along  the  rivers  and  creeks. 

Dr.  Harry  McKown,  Gilson,  III.,  veteran  educator  and  author  whose  early 
boyhood  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wolfe  covered  bridge  between 
Douglas  and  Gilson,  graphically  portrayed  to  the  author  some  of  his  recol- 
lections regarding   life  around  the  Spoon   River  structure. 

In  those  days  the  covered  bridge  was  converted  into  a  camp  at  night 
as  a  center  for  summer  activities. 

"If  there  was  rain  or  promise  of  it,  campers  slept  inside  the  bridge, 
making  their  beds  on  the  floor  or  stretching  hammocks  across  the  road- 
way," Dr.  McKown  related.  "There  being  no  night  traffic  in  those  days, 
this  arrangement  was  quite  satisfactory." 

"I  recall  how  one  time  when  our  family  group  was  sleeping  in  the 
bridge,  mother  and  a  cousin  played  a  great  joke  on  the  rest  of  us.  After 
everyone  was  asleep  they  arose,  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
came  trampling  down  the  length  of  it,  rattling  the  loose  boards  like  a  team 
of  horses. 

"My  father  heard  them,  yelled:  'Whoa!  Whoa!  Stop  those  horses,  and 
fell  out  of  his  hammock  onto  our  dog,  Ted,  who  was  sleeping  underneath. 
Of  course  the  other  adults  and  we  kids  awoke  and  joined  Dad  and  Ted 
in  the  din.  It  was  impossible  to  see  and,  as  the  'team'  continued  to  trample, 
the  adults  continued  to  yell  and  the  kids  continued  to  scream.  Finally,  when 
the  'team'  was  almost  upon  us,  the  two  women  burst  out  in  loud  laughter 
and  we  recognized  the  joke.  It  irritated  Dad  a  bit  at  the  time,  but  later 
he  admitted  it  was  a  good  prank. 

"The  high  river  bank  near  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  always  was  (and 
still  is)  a  favorite  camping,  fishing  and  picnic  spot.  The  river  turn  below 
it,  100  yards  from  the  bridge,  had  an  extensive  sand  bar,  water  deep 
enough  for  swimming,  a  nearby  bank  for  a  12-foot  mud  slide,  and  two 
long   stretches  of   deep  water  up-river  quite  suitable  for  fishing. 

"When  there  were  heavy  rains  and  the  river  went  out  of  its  banks  people 
from  the  surrounding  country  west  of  the  bridge  (the  east  side  approach 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  being  under  water)  would  drive  to  the  west  entrance 
and  for  hours  note  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water  by  making  marks  on  the 
end  of  the  bridge.  For  years  there  was  a  dated  'high  water  mark'  carving 
on  the  entrance  about  two  feet  above  the  bridge  floor.  Later,  some  wag 
carved  a  dated  'low  water'  mark  two  or  three  feet  above  that  one." 

Many  theories,  some  steeped  with  legend,  have  been  advanced  as  an 
explanation  of  why  the  bridges  were  covered.  Old  literature  on  the  subject 
contains  suggestions  that  the  bridges  may  have  been  covered  to  protect 
the  traveler.  Some  suggest  that  they  were  covered  to  enable  skittish  horses 
to  cross  the  bridges.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  some  members  of  the 
equine  family  have  a  distinct  aversion  to  crossing  water,  either  by  fording 
or  crossing  bridges  where  they  con  catch  sight  of  a  running  stream  off  to 
the  sides  or  through  the  chinks  in  the  floor  or  siding.  Even  the  barn-like 
covering  failed  to  calm  many  horses.  Most  of  them  were  nervous  on  ttieir 
first  trip  through  and   hod  to  get  used  to   it. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  bridges  were  built  with  coverings  to  protect 
them  from  the  elements.  The  fact  that  they  have  received  such  protection 
accounts  for  their  long  life  and  is  probably  the  only  reason  we  have  any 
of  them  preserved  until  this  day. 

The  addition  of  a  roof  over  the  span  almost  doubled  the  total  cost  of  the 
structure  but  the  builders  figured  that  the  longer  life  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra  expense. 

The  roof  helped  to  keep  excessive  snow,  rain  and  Ice  off  the  roadway 
although  in  some  instances,  where  there  was  heavy  sleigh  traffic,  it  was 
necessary  to  spread  a  thin  covering  of  snow  over  the  planks  to  enable  the 
cutters  to  get  through. 

The  early  bridge  builders  found  that  steady  use,  moisture  and  battering 
by  the  w^eather  in  general  soon  weakened  unprotected  structures.  Wooden 
bridges,  not  protected  by  covering,  would  usually  deteriorate  beyond  use 
within  a  space  of  1 5  to  20  years. 

Modern  engineers,  who  have  examined  the  covered  bridges,  have  been 
amazed  at  the  great  durability  shown  by  some  of  the  century-old  struc- 
tures, built  by  a  group  of  hardy  pioneers  who  lacked  the  present-day  tools 
and  equipment  and  who  used  mainly  wooden  pegs  in  holding  the  build- 
ings together. 

In  some  coses  bridges,  preserved  as  relics,  have  outlived  modern  steel 
and  concrete  structures  which  were  raised  to  replace  them. 

Bridges  were  often  converted  into  billboards  or  town  bulletin  boards  for 
oil  sorts  of  announcements.  Walls  of  some  of  them  still  bear  the  carvings 
of  youthful  swains  and  faded  posters  which  proclaim  new  patent  medicine 
cure-alls.  Dances  at  the  town  hall,  form  soles,  fairs,  and  the  coming  of 
traveling  entertainers  were  all  well  advertised  with  posters  which  found 
a  convenient  as  well  as  dry  place  within  the  bridges. 

Dr.  McKown  recalled  how  both  ends,  the  overhead  wooden  beams  and 
the  inside  walls  of  the  Wolfe  Bridge  were  literally  covered  with  carvings 
and  paintings,  designs  of  hearts,  animals,  arrows  and  other  figures,  initials 
(singly  and  in  "love"  combinations),  names,  dates  and  wisecracks. 

"At  one  time  there  was  a  painting  right  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  out- 
side, the  artist  having  climbed  onto  the  roof  and  let  himself  down  to  the 
proper  position  with  a  hayrope,'  Dr.  McKown  related. 

CHAPTER  IV 
ILLINOIS  BRIDGES 

The  author's  introduction  to  covered  bridges  in  Illinois  was  a  vivid  experi- 
ence which  occurred  quite  unexpectedly  a  number  of  years  ago  while  on 
an  automobile  trip  in  eastern  Knox  County.  I  was  homeward  bound  and 
was  headed  westerly  along  a  well  traveled  gravel  rood.  It  was  growing 
dark  rapidly.  The  rood  suddenly  took  a  downward  turn  and  angled  sharply 
to  the  left  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  broad  valley  where  the  lengthening 
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shadows   were   much   deeper.   Without   diminishing   my   speed   much   I  con- 
tinued down  the  hill  onto  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  semi-darkness  loomed  a  huge  barn-like  structure 
apparently  blocking  the  road.  My  first  thoughts  were  I  had  headed  into 
a  dead-end  road,  and  I  was  going  to  find  myself  in  some  farmer's  barn 
yard,  a  sad  experience  which  has  been  my  lot  frequently  on  traveling 
over  rural   highways. 

I  reduced  the  speed  of  the  car  to  a  crawl  as  I  debated  where  I  could 
turn  around.  Dimly  ahead  it  looks  as  if  the  rood  almost  led  right  into  the 
structure.  Getting  closer  I  could  not  be  mistaken  —  the  road  did  lead  right 
into  the  strange  window-less  building.  There  just  was  no  room  to  turn 
around,  so  I  inched  forward  at  a  wary  pace  and  headed  the  car  into  the 
cavernous  opening.  The  headlights  of  the  car  illuminated  the  scene  in  an 
eerie  manner.  I  was  actually  inside  by  20  or  30  feet  before  I  was  struck 
by  the  realization  I  was  on  a  covered   bridge. 

Ahead  I  could  see  a  vast  network  of  beams,  arcs  and  trusses  which  cost 
weird  shadows  in  the  car's  high  beam  lights.  It  seemed  incredulous  and  it 
was  oil  like  a  dream.  I  had  a  vague  recollection  of  reading  about  some 
covered  bridges  in  a  high  school  literature  class,  but  I  had  always  associ- 
ated such  nostalgia  with  romantic  New  England  and  had  never  given  a 
thought  to  such  historic  landmarks  existing  in  Illinois. 

Mid-way  on  the  bridge  I  stopped  the  car  to  obtain  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  situation.  It  was  a  unique  thrill  which  defies  description.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  suddenly  had  found  myself  turning  back  time  and  being  transposed 
to  the  Civil  War  era.  "This  is  a  covered  bridge,"  I  mumbled  out  loud  to 
myself  in  on  incredible  tone  of  voice. 

I  then  shut  off  the  motor  of  the  cor  and  sot  there  for  several  minutes 
just  to  enjoy  fully  this  intensely  vivid  experience.  My  only  regret  then  was 
it  was  too  dark  to  get  a  satisfactory  picture  olthough  I  was  back  there  again 
two  weeks  later  to  get  the  photo  of  this  bridge,  the  Wolfe  span. 

Loter  this  picture  was  given  to  a  local  newspaper  for  publication  and 
this  publicity  prompted  the  Illinois  State  Conservation  Commission  to  round 
up  photos  of  the  then  17  surviving  bridges  for  an  interesting  article  in  the 
"Outdoors  in  Illinois,"  magazine. 

This  article,  along  with  other  publicity,  helped  to  revive  interest  in  cov- 
ered bridges  in  Illinois.  Thousands  turn  out  now  every  summer  and  fall  to 
visit  the  Wolfe  bridge  and  other  survivors  of  the  bygone  era  and  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  is  increasing  yearly.  Ask  any  of  the  visitors  why  they  go  to 
the  covered  bridges  and  you  will  be  informed  they  just  derive  a  certain 
satisfaction  and  indescribable  thrill  in  seeking  them  out. 

"There  is  just  something  fascinating  about  them  you  can't  describe,"  said 
one  visitor  which  echoes  the  sentiment  of  most  covered  bridge  enthusiasts. 

The  locale  of  the  nine  Illinois  bridges  does  not  follow  any  definite  pattern, 
and  they  are  scattered  through  eight  counties  in  the  northern,  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state. 

There  are  only  four  in  the  entire  northern  one-third  of  the  state,  and  they 
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are  fairly  well  clustered  together  in  a  tier  of  four  counties  stretching  from 
the  Illinois  River  to  the  Mississippi.  One  is  locatecJ  in  Bureau,  one  in  Knox, 
one  in  Warren  and  one  in  Henderson  counties. 

Four  of  the  other  five  bridges  are  found  widely  scattered  in  central  Illi- 
nois counties  and  the  fifth  is  located  near  Chester.  The  latter  bridge  is  the 
only  survivor  in  the  entire  southern  Illinois  area. 

The  four  bridges  in  central  Illinois  are  found  in  the  following  counties, 
Hancock  and  Shelby,  one  each,  and   Sangamon,  two. 

Casualties  in  bridges  have  been  high  in  recent  years  with  eight  disap- 
pearing from  the  Illinois  scene  between  the  years   1952  and   1958. 

Three  of  them  were  ordered  abandoned  in  one  year  in  Brown  county 
where  the  county  board  of  supervisors  authorized  steel  and  concrete  struc- 
tures to  replace  them.  These  abandoned  bridges  included  the  Vomer  span 
over  McGee  Creek,  a  100-foot  long  structure,  the  Star  bridge  eight  miles 
northwest  of  Mount  Sterling  and  the  Dry  Fork  bridge  four  miles  southwest 
of  Mount  Sterling,  a  50-foot  span  which  had  been  in  poor  condition  for 
several  years. 

Another  bridge  casualty  in  1955  was  the  Jack's  Mill  bridge,  an  historic 
structure  located  near  Gladstone.  This  bridge  figured  in  the  news  in  1924 
when  it  survived  a  tornado  although  its  roof  was  ripped  off  and  had  to 
be  replaced.  In  later  years  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair  and  was 
open  only  to  pedestrian  traffic. 

Sentiment  to  save  this  bridge  would  hove  crystallized  but  the  Oquawka 
bridge,  only  six  miles  away,  was  considered  adequate  for  covered  bridge 
hobbyists  in  the  western  side  of  Illinois. 

Other  spans  which  were  demolished  In  Illinois  in  the  six-year  period 
include  the  Salt  Fork  bridge  at  Homer  Park  in  Champaign  county  and  the 
Conkeytown  bridge,  crossing  the  Salt  Fork  in  Vermillion  county,  the  Timber 
bridge  in  Adams  county,  and  one  old  unused  span  in  Pike  county. 

Historical  data  is  lacking  on  many  of  the  bridges  in  Illinois,  but  it  is 
known  that  most  of  them  were  erected  between  the  years  1848  to  1880. 

When  the  era  of  bridge-building  reached  the  state,  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture enacted  a  low  in  1840  which  empowered  road  commissioners  of  the 
various  townships  to  build  roads,  set  up  ferries  and  erect  bridges.  As  public 
funds  were  often  inadequate  in  some  areas,  provisions  were  made  for 
private  capital  and  public  subscriptions  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  funds. 

When  private  capital  entered  the  project  the  spans  became  toll  bridges. 
A  typical  example  of  rates  charged  for  one  of  the  toll  bridges  was  as 
follows:  An  ordinary  two-horse  wagon  paid  20  cents;  additional  animals 
were  assessed  five  cents  each;  a  man  and  horse,  five  cents;  each  hog  or 
sheep,  two  cents  or  in  large  droves  half  the  rate.  Night  rates  were  also 
in  effect  but  there  was  little  or  no  traffic  over  the  spans  after  sundown. 
On  most  spans  the  night  rote  was  simply  double  the  daylight  charges. 

The  nine  covered  bridges  in  Illinois  have  not  only  withstood  the  elements 
*or  about  a   century,   but  they   have  also   weathered   demands  at  various 
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No.     1  -  The  path  beckons  to  the  covered  bridge. 
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No.  3.  Map  shows  location  of  Illinois  covered  bridges.  1  -  Red  bridge 
near  Princeton;  2  -  Hamilton  bridge;  3  -  Bridge  between  Gladstone  and 
Oquowka;  4  -  Wolfe  bridge  between  Douglas  and  Gilson;  5  -  Greenbush 
bridge  in  Warren  county;  6  -  Kaskaskia  river  bridge  near  Cowden;  7  - 
Spring  Creek  bridge  near  Springfield;  8  -  Sugar  Creek  bridge  near  Glen- 
arm;  9  -  Little  Mary's  river  bridge  near  Chester.  (Map  reproduced  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  Illinois  Departmental  Information  Service). 
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No.     4  —  The  Red  bridge  near  Princeton,  II 


No.     5  —  Greenbush  bridge  in  Warren  county. 


No.     6  —  Henderson  creek  bridge  near  Oquowka,  III. 


No  .   7  —  State-maintained  bridge  at  Hamilton,  III. 


No.     8  —  Spring  Creek  bridge  near  Springfield, 


No.     9  —  Sugar  Creek  span  near  Glenarm, 
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No.  10  —  Kaskaskia  river  span  near  Cowden,  III. 


No.  1 1  —  Little  Mary's  river  bridge  at  Chester, 
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No.  12  —  Map  pin-points  location  of  Iowa's  bridges. 


No.  13  —  Hogback  bridge  northwest  of  Winterset,  Iowa. 
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No.  14.  Map  of  covered  bridges  of  Madison  county.  1  —  Hogback; 
2  —  Cedar;  3  —  McBride;  4  —  Cutler;  5  —  Roseman;  6  —  Holliwell;  7  —  Imes; 
"x"  denotes  location  of  bridge  signs  erected  by  American  Legion  post.  (Map 
reproduced  by  permission  of  Winterset  Chamber  of  Commerce). 
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No.  16  —  Cutler  bridge  northeast  of  Winterset,  Iowa. 


No.  17  —  McBride  bridge  in  Madison  county,  Iowa. 
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No.  1  8  —  Rosernon  span  west  of  Winterset,  Iowa. 


No.  19  —  Holliwell  bridge  southeast  of  Winterset,  Iowa. 


No.  20  —  Imes  span  near  St.  Charles,  Iowa. 
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No.  21  —  Durham  bridge  east  of  Knoxville,  Iowa. 
(Destroved  bv   Firi»     Qrtoher  2     19^S) 
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No.  22  —  Hammond  bridge  west  of  Morysville,  Iowa. 


No.  23  —  South  Cedar  Creek  bridge  at  Morysville,  Iowa. 


No.  24  —  North  Skunk  River  span  at  Delta,  Iowa. 
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No.  25  —  Owens  covered  bridge  c 

It  Carlisle, 

Iowa. 

No.  26  —  Wisconsin's  lost  covered  bridge  at  Cedorburg.  (Photo  by  Charles 
Sturtzen  from  State  Historical  Society,  Wisconsin), 


times  to  tear  them  down  and  replace  them  with  modern  structures.  Inter- 
vention by  covered  bridge  hobbyists  and  old  settlers  of  the  various  coun- 
ties, however,  has  helped  to  save  them. 

The  Wolfe  bridge  was  one  of  the  spans  which  appeared  doomed  at  one 
time.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  decided  by  the  county  authorities  that 
the  span  was  obsolete  and  should  give  way  to  a  stronger  steel  and  concrete 
structure. 

This  announcement  brought  an  avalanche  of  protests  from  covered  bridge 
fans.  Many  letters  were  published  in  daily  newspapers  circulating  in  the 
area,  and  enough  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  save  the  structure  from 
its  death  sentence.  Now  that  there  has  been  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
value  of  the  bridge  it  appears  it  will  be  permanently  preserved. 

During  the  campaign  to  save  the  bridge  it  was  brought  out  that  this  span 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state,  having  been  erected  in   1  848. 

The  Wolfe  bridge  spans  the  picturesque  Spoon  River  which  was  im- 
mortalized by  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  famous  anthology.  It  is  one  of  the  longer 
bridges  still  standing  in  Illinois,  measuring  234  feet  in  length  and  1  1  feet 
in  width  with  a  main  span  of  104  feet  and  iron  railings  along  the  ap- 
proaches. The  Spoon  River  was  also  bridged  by  covered  spans  at  Lewis- 
town,  the  seat  of  Fulton  County,  and  at  Duncan  Mills  near  the  confluence 
with  the  Illinois  river  but  those  spans  were  razed  many  years  ago. 

The  beauty  of  this  stream  is  often  mentioned  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Masters.  He  recaptured  the  past  here  and  the  lone  covered  bridge  still 
standing  is  harmoniously  in  keeping  with  the  rich  legendary  and  historical 
place. 

The  Oquawka  bridge,  located  mid-way  between  the  towns  of  Gladstone 
and  Oquawka  on  Highway  No.  164,  is  one  of  the  most  accessible  of  all 
the  bridges  in  the  tri-state  area.  A  good  view  of  it  can  be  had  right  from 
your  car  window  as  you  pass  by.  Thousands  have  stopped  at  this  con- 
veniently-located spot  and  many  more  have  observed  it  in  traveling 
through  that  area.  It  is  maintained  by  the  state  highway  commission  as  a 
small  picnic  grounds  and  park  site.  Built  in  1845,  it  is  the  oldest  bridge 
in  the  state. 

Stretching  across  the  front  of  the  Oquawka  bridge  is  a  stern  warning 
sign  in  huge  capitalized  letters  which  reads  as  follows:  FIVE  DOLLAR  FINE 
FOR  LEADING  OR  DRIVING  ANY  BEAST  FASTER  THAN  A  WALK  OR  DRIVING 
MORE  THAN  THIRTY  HEAD  OF  CATTLE,  MULES  OR  HORSES  AT  A  TIME  ON 
OR  ACROSS  THIS  BRIDGE. 

This  bridge  is  well  located  in  relation  to  the  Mississippi  river  which  is 
only  three  miles  to  the  west.  When  the  Mississippi  river  transcontinental 
route  is  finally  realized  the  Oquawka  span  should  be  one  of  the  historical 
spots  to  be  pointed  out  on  the  scenic  trail. 

The  other  covered  bridges  in  the  northern  one-third  of  the  state  are 
found  near  Greenbush  about  30  mjles  southeast  of  Oquawka  and  at  Prince- 
ton about  80  miles  to  the  northeast. 

The    Greenbush    bridge    spans    Swan    Creek    and    carries    a    fair    volume 
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of  traffic  moving  through  the  picturesque  rolling  hills  of  Warren  County. 
Greenbush  may  be  reached  by  following  Highway  116  between  Roseville 
and  St.  Augustine  and  turning  south  at  the  Greenbush-Berwick  corner.  This 
span  measures  only  58  feet  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  nine  structures. 

The  Red  bridge  at  Princeton  is  another  northern  Illinois  beauty  spot  which 
is  also  fairly  easy  to  reach.  Travelers  to  this  bridge  can  take  Highway  6 
to  Princeton  and  turn  north  on  Route  26  or  they  can  take  Highway  92  to 
Ohio  and  turn  south  on  highway  26.  The  bridge  is  located  two  miles  north 
of  Princeton,  just  a  half  mile  off  the  state  route,  on  a  well  maintained 
gravel  road.  A  sign  directing  you  to  the  "covered  Red  Bridge,"  is  located 
at  the  junction  of  this  road  and  Highway  26. 

The  149-foot  Bureau  Creek  span  was  built  in  the  midst  of  Civil  War  times 
at  a   cost  of   $3,148.57.   Bureau   county   records  show   it  was  authorized  of 

a  public  meeting  held  in  Princeton. 

The  county  agreed  to  pay  $1,000  toward  the  cost,  Dover  township  con- 
tributed $600,  and  the  remaining  $1,548.57  was  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription. 

Another  historic  bridge  is  the  Little  Mary's  River  span  near  Chester.  Now 

.     the  center   of  attraction    in   a    state-maintained   picnic  grounds,   it   is  viewed 

by  thousands  annually.    It   is  a    98-foot   span,   built   in    1854   of    native   oak, 

and   hand   hewn  throughout. 

It  is  located  on  State  Highway  150,  a  little  downstream  from  a  modern 
steel  and  concrete  structure.  Legend  has  it  that  the  Little  Mary's  bridge  was 
the  scene  of  several  crimes,  including  stage  coach  robberies. 

The  nearby  city  of  Chester  is  another  unusual  historical  river  spot,  being 
famed  as  a  stopping  place  for  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi.  In  the  early 
days  the  Little  Mary's  bridge  was  opened  as  a  toll  span  like  many  such 
structures   in   the  southern   half  of  the  state. 

It  was  operated  by  the  Randolph  County  Plank  Road  Co.,  chartered  by 
the  state  assembly  in  1853,  and  A.  E.  Hortmon  of  near  Chester  was  the 
designer  and  builder.  The  turnpike  vv'os  a  single-lane  rood  vv'ith  frequent 
turnouts  provided  to  enable  traffic  to  pass  and  the  river  bridge  was  one 
of  the  stopping   places  to  pay  fores. 

Plank  roads  never  became  a  vital  cog  in  the  state  transportation  system 
OS  the  coming  of  the  railroad  c\a  sounded  on  early  death  knell  for  them. 
For  a  time  the  plonk  road  carried  a  heavy  volume  of  horse  and  ox-drawn 
traffic  between  Chester  and  Bremen.  Plonk  roods  were  made  by  crossloying 
eight-foot  planks,  three  inches  thick  and  12  inches  wide,  over  strlngeri. 
flush  with   the  ground   level. 

The  plank  company  sold  the  bridge  to  Randolph  county  in  1854  and 
from  that  date  until  1930  the  span  continued  as  a  part  of  the  county  high- 
way system.  When  a  new  span  was  erected,  the  Chester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  interested  citizens  provided  funds  to  purchase  the  old  bridge 
and  a  small  surrounding  tract,  which  were  in  turn  donated  to  the  state 
highway  commission. 

In  south  central  Illinois  are  found  three  well  maintained  bridges. 
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The  Dry  Point  bridge  is  located  two  miles  northeast  of  Cowden  near 
Route  128  where  it  crosses  the  Koskaskia  River,  a  picturesque  stream  which 
threads  southwesterly  across  the  state  toward  the  Mississippi.  It  was  built 
about  1857  and  has  a  157-foot  span  with  a  vertical  height  clearance  of 
11.4  feet  and  horizontal  dimensions  of  10.7  feet,  the  narrowest  of  the  nine 
spans. 

Although  located  only  two  miles  from  the  highway  the  Dry  Point  span  is 
one  of  the  most  "remote"  ones  in  the  tri-state  area.  It  serves  a  little  used 
narrow  and  winding  trail  which  links  sparsely  settled  farm  areas  in  the 
rugged  hill  country  of  Shelby  County.  When  the  Kaskoskia  River  is  out  of 
its  banks  the  north  approach  is  inundated  and  the  bridge  may  be  reached 
only  via  a  roundabout  detour  from  the  south.  The  bridge  is  set  flush 
against  a  steep  hill  on  the  south  bank  in  a  scene  of  much  natural  beauty. 

Sangamon  county's  two  bridges  are  the  Gardner  Township  span  four 
miles  west  of  Springfield  and  the  Boll  Township  structure,  one  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  northwest  of  Glenorm.  The  former,  a  100-foot  span  is  on  a  road 
crossing  Spring  Creek;  and  the  latter,  a  110-foot  bridge,  is  on  another 
township  route,  crossing  Sugar  Creek. 

The  longest  and  probably  the  most  historic  bridge  in  the  state  is  the 
Hamilton  span  over  the  Mississippi  River  slough,  serving  as  on  access  road 
to  the  Montebello  Beach  Recreational  area,  a  small  state  park. 

This  169-foot  span  was  once  shared  by  both  Illinois  and  Iowa  when  it 
served  as  a  temporary  railroad  and  wagon  draw  bridge  connecting  Ham- 
ilton, III.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Extra  heavy  timbers  in  a  Howe  type  truss 
attest  to  its  days  of  service  in  railroad  use.  It  was  erected  in  1869  but  was 
later  replaced  by  a  steel  span  after  it  was  partially  wrecked  when  hit  by 
the  excursion  steamer,  "War  Eagle."  Following  repairs  it  was  moved  into 
Illinois  and  the  city  of  Keokuk  conveyed  its  interests  in  it  to  that  state.  For 
a  time  it  was  used  on  the  Illinois  side  as  on  entrance  to  a  circuitous  dike 
approach  leading  to  the  Mississippi  river  crossing. 

The  nine  Illinois  covered  bridges  are  the  survivors  of  an  estimated  100 
to  200  spans  which  once  served  the  state. 

CHAPTER  V 
IOWA  BRIDGES 

Iowa's  12  covered  bridges  are  fairly  well  clustered  together  over  a  90- 
mile  area  extending  across  the  south  central  area  just  below  Des  Moines, 
the  state  capital.  They  are  all  located  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  State 
Highway  No.  92  which  cuts  across  the  state  in  a  rather  even  east-west 
route.  Some  of  the  bridges  are  only  a  few  miles  off  the  highway  and 
others  are  only  1  0  to  12  miles  away  from  this  main  route. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  the  bridges  is  found  in  Madison  county 
which  has  seven.  There  ore  three  in  Marion  county  and  one  each  in  Keokuk 
and  Polk  counties. 

Madison  has  adopted  the  slogan  of  the  "Covered  Bridge  County"  and 
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Winterset,  the  county  seat,  may  well  be  called  "The  Covered  Bridge  Capital 
of  the  Middle  West."  Here  there  are  seven  well  preserved  bridges  still  in  use, 
all  within  a  15-mile  radius  of  Winterset,  and  the  largest  concentration  of 
such  structures  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  community  takes  great  pride  in  these  well  preserved  symbols  of 
America's  romantic  past.  Credit  for  saving  the  seven  bridges  in  Madison 
County  is  largely  shared  by  the  County  Historical  Society,  the  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  some  interested  individuals.  Active  now  in  assisting 
thousands  of  visitors  in  visiting  the  bridges  are  the  Winterset  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Green  Rogers  post  No.  184  of  the  American  Legion.  It  is 
estimated  that  upwards  of  10,000  visit  the  county's  bridges  yearly.  They 
come  from  every  state  in  the  union  and  even  some  foreign  countries.  Last 
year  the  Winterset  Chamber  distributed  8,000  circulars  which  contain  his- 
torical data  and  a  detailed  road  map. 

The  Legion  post  has  aided  the  visitors  in  locating  the  bridges  with  beau- 
tifully decorated  and  strategically  located  signs.  Conducted  tours  have  been 
directed  by  the  Chamber  and  visitors  Ua\re  come  by  the  bus  loads  from 
such  cities  as  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids. 

Madison  originally  had  16  covered  bridges  but  they  dwindled  away  one 
by  one  without  many  becoming  alarmed  about  it  until  the  count  sagged 
to  ten  in  1933.  In  that  year  the  historical  society  took  cognizance  of  the 
situation  and   launched  a  vigorous  campaign  to  save  them. 

The  fight  to  maintain  the  bridges  was  carried  to  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  and  that  body  was  finally  won  over  after  long  deliberations 
and  some  spirited  minority  opposition. 

In  the  meantime  three  more  bridges  disappeared  from  the  scene  during 
the  years  from  1933  to  1948.  One  was  destroyed  by  vandals,  one  aban- 
doned bridge  was  dismantled  at  the  request  of  a  farmer  who  complained  of 
it  being  an  "eyesore,"  and  another  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  modern  concrete 
and  steel  structure.  This  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  fight  to  keep  the 
bridges  in  the  county.  The  remaining  seven  bridges  were  then  given  a  new 
lease  on  life  when  the  board  of  supervisors  decided  to  throw  its  full  weight 
into  the  project.  Funds  were  set  aside  to  repair  all  of  the  bridges.  A  thorough 
survey  was  made  of  the  seven  spans  and  more  sound  underpinnings  in 
the  form  of  concrete  and  steel  piers  were  ordered  to  add  to  their  perma- 
nency. Steel  I-beams  and  heavy  bolts  were  also  inserted  where  it  appeared 
the  wooden  timbers  needed  reinforcing. 

Today  the  total  of  seven  bridges  is  holding  steady,  and  it  is  very  likely 
to  remain  at  that  figure  for  many  years  to  come.  There  is  so  much  interest 
now  in  covered  bridges  in  this  county  that  it  would  not  surprise  some  people 
if  another  new  one  would  be  built  as  a  replacement  should  the  occasion 
ever  arise. 

According  to  Mrs.  Fred  P.  Hartsook  of  Spencer,  Iowa,  former  officer  of 
the  Madison  County  Historical  Society,  most  of  the  bridges  in  Madison 
County  were  built  in  the  1  870's  and  1  880's.  Mrs.  Hartsook  has  written  an 
interesting  history  of  the  bridges  in  the  county  which  reveals  many  details 
of  early  construction  which  are  sadly  lacking  in  many  other  areas.  She  was 
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long    a    leader    in    arousing    public    opinion    in    favor    of    preserving    these 
bridges. 

Mrs.  Hartsook  relates  the  first  covered  bridge  in  the  county  was  the  Cox 
bridge,  v/hich  was  built  in  1868  and  which  stood  until  1913  when  it  was 
razed.  The  old  piers  of  this  structure  are  still  standing. 

If  there  still  is  any  doubt  in  any  one's  mind  why  the  bridges  v/ere  cov- 
ered he  has  only  to  look  at  the  minutes  of  the  Madison  county  supervisors' 
meeting  in  January,  1870.  At  that  meeting  the  supervisors  agreed  that 
timber  should  be  emphasized  instead  of  stone,  and  it  was  simultaneously 
decreed  that  the  bridges  be  covered  as  the  "permanency  of  the  bridge 
more  than  compensated  for  the  extra  expense  of  adding  a  roof  over  it." 

Thus  began  an  18-year  era  of  covered  bridge  construction  in  the  county. 
Sixteen  bridges  were  erected  at  costs  ranging  from  $900  to  $1,900  each. 
Mid-way  in  this  period  a  few  wrought  iron  bridges  were  erected  and  this 
eventually  led  to  the  end  of  the  covered  bridge  building  about  1888. 

Of  the  seven  Madison  bridges  the  Cutler,  Imes  and  McBride  spans  are  the 
oldest,  all  having  been  erected  in  the  year  1870.  Of  these  the  Cutler  bridge 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  completed.  The  other  four  bridges  include 
the  Hogback,  Cedar,   Holliwell  and   Roseman  spans. 

Five  of  the  bridges  are  of  the  flat-top  style,  a  peculiarity  of  this  section 
of  the  mid-west,  and  two  have  the  conventional   peaked   roof. 

Floods,  ice  jams  and  by-passing  roads  were  the  fate  of  nine  of  the 
original  16  bridges.  One  of  the  earliest  bridges  was  the  Afton  span  ovBr 
the  Middle  river  which  was  erected  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $1,800.  it  stood 
until  1924  when  it  was  wrecked  by  an  ice  jam.  An  iron  bridge,  which  was 
erected  to  replace  it,  was  also  demolished  in  a  flood  in  1947.  Now  a  strong 
concrete   bridge  serves  the  area. 

Let's  take  a  "round  the  world"  tour  of  these  seven  covered  bridges.  First 
you  should  establish  Winterset,  the  county  seat,  as  your  base  of  operations. 
There  you  may  obtain  maps,  and  directions  and  plan  the  strategy  for  cov- 
ering 90  miles  in  one  day.  It  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  tour  to  a 
leisurely  two  days  or  at  least  to  a  day  and  a  half  but  if  you  want  to 
make  it  from  sunrise  to  sundown  you  should  get  started  soon  after  8  a.m. 

There's  a  long  road  ahead,  most  of  it  over  unfamiliar  gravel  side  roads. 
If  you  don't  follow  directions  with  extreme  care,  you  may  find  yourself 
miles  off  the  course  and  a  whole  day's  time  table  knocked  out  of  kilter. 

You  will  find  four  of  the  bridges  north  of  Highway  92  and  three  of  them 
below  this  route. 

The  bridges  are  locahed  at  fairly  well  distributed  points  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  double  back  onto  the  highways  frequently  to  get  to  better  and  more 
direct  roads. 

Armed  with  maps,  cameras,  film,  plenty  of  gasoline  and  o  picnic  lunch 
you  start  out  at  daybreak  for  the  Hogback  bridge,  and  a  day  of  adventure 
you  will  never  forget.  From  Winterset  drive  north  on  Route  169  about  three 
miles  and  turn  west  just  north  of  the  county  form.  You  proceed  on  this  rood 
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two  miles  and  then   take  the  second   road   north  which   leads  you   right  to 
the   bridge.  Well-placed   Legion   signs  will   guide  you  at  each  corner. 

The  Hogback  span  was  erected  in  1884  and  is  believed  to  be  the  last 
constructed  of  the  seven  survivors.  As  you  arrjve  at  the  site  of  this  bridge, 
you  are  much  impressed  with  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  surrounding  area 
which  centers  in  the  picturesque  and  meandering  North  river.  The  bridge 
fits  perfectly  into  this  general  pattern  of  captivating  charm  and  beguiling 
quaintness. 

From  the  Hogback  bridge  you  double  back  to  the  highway  and  head 
for  the  McBride  span,  the  northernmost  of  the  seven  bridges.  After  reaching 
the  highway  you  turn  (left)  to  the  north  and  proceed  a  short  distance  be- 
fore turning  to  the  right  on  another  rock  road. 

The  McBride  bridge  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  seven  to  find,  but  careful 
observation  of  your  mop  and  a  close  watch  for  the  Legion  signs  will  lead 
you  over  the  circuitous  10-mile  trip. 

Another  breath-taking  view  awaits  you  as  you  come  over  the  crest  of 
a  hill  at  the  McBride  bridge.  The  North  river  swings  in  a  graceful  curve 
and  the  bridge  is  nestled  between  wooded  hills  in  a  panorama  of  natural 
beauty. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  chain  of  seven  bridges,  and 
you  may  want  to  tarry  a  little  longer  here  than  at  the  others.  As  you  stand 
on  one  bank  of  the  river  not  far  from  the  bridge  entrance,  you  can  easily 
visualize  the  scene  of  a  century  ago  there.  You  can  almost  see  a  wagon 
and  driver  approaching  from  the  opposite  bank;  you  can  hear  him  cry 
"Giddy-op,  there,"  as  he  smartly  cracks  the  reins  on  the  backs  of  the  horses; 
you  hear  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  wagon  wheels  as  they  arrive  at 
the  bridge  entrance  and  plunge  into  its  cool  shadows;  the  reverberating 
rumble  and  clatter  filling  the  air  as  the  vehicle  thunders  across  the  loose 
planks,  and  the  sound  of  it  all  quickly  fading  off  into  the  distance  behind 
you  as  they  roll  on  down  the  road. 

The  next  stop  on  your  tour  could  be  the  Cutler  bridge  eight  miles  to  the 
southeast.  It  can  be  reached  from  the  McBride  span  over  a  winding  back 
rood,  but  there  are  several  turns  and  no  road  directions  on  that  cross- 
country route.  Close  attention  to  the  road  map  is  essential  here,  and  a 
wrong  turn  or  two  could  send  you  off  into  the  next  county. 

An  easier  route  would  be  to  return  to  Winterset  and  head  east  on  Route 
92  to  the  town  of  Berrington.  From  Berrington  you  would  drive  north  on 
the  Madison-Warren  county  line  road;  go  one  mile  west  and  then  turn 
north.  The  peak-roofed  bridge  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ahead  from 
that  turn.  This  route  is  well  marked  with  signs. 

The  next  objective  on  the  tour  is  the  Cedar  bridge  three  miles  northeast 
of  Winterset.  This  bridge  is  very  easily  located  via  a  road  which  connects 
with  Highway  92  at  a  point  one  mile  east  of  Winterset.  Beautiful  landscape 
also  surrounds  this  bridge  over  Cedar  Creek  and  the  view  is  an  exception- 
ally fine  one  from  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  span.  The  road  from  both 
sides  descends  down  into  the  valley  in  sweeping,  graceful  curves  which 
add    much    to   this   colorful    picture   of   natural    beauty.   Tall,   majestic   trees 
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lining  the  route  also  fit  into  the  panorama. 

This  completes  the  tour  of  bridges  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county.  The 
route  would  next  lead  you  to  the  Roseman  bridge  about  1  1  miles  southwest 
of  Winterset.  This  site  is  reached  by  taking  Highway  92  eight  miles  west  of 
Winterset  and  turning  off  on  a  crushed  rock  road.  Several  signs  will  direct 
you  three  miles  down  this  road  to  the  span  over  the  Middle  River. 

The  tranquil  scene  which  awaits  you  at  the  Roseman  bridge  seems  to 
refute  the  strange  legend  that  the  bridge  is  haunted.  The  story  that  ghosts 
and  goblins  still  stalk  the  quaint  structure  at  night  has  been  handed  down 
from  one  generation  of  children  to  the  next,  growing  in  weirdness  as  it  is 
re-told.  It  takes  a  mighty  intrepid  youngster  to  walk  through  its  portals 
alone  on  a  dork  night  but  many  children  band  together  and  go  on  "ghost- 
hunting"  forays  just  as  a  lark  on  Hallowe'en. 

The  Roseman  bridge  is  1  13  feet  long,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county.  It 
has  many  visitors  owing  to  the  fact  it  is  located  only  a  few  miles  west 
of  Pommel  State  Park. 

After  leaving  the  Roseman  span  it's  back  to  Winterset  again  with  the 
Holliwell  site  as  the  next  objective.  The  Holliwell  span  is  located  on  a  gravel 
road  which  leads  southeasterly  out  of  the  Winterset  residential  section.  In 
the  early  pioneer  days  this  was  one  of  the  most  heavily  traveled  roads  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  It  still  carries  a  good  volume  of  rural  traffic. 

Continuing  on  down  this  road  the  route  leads  toward  the  seventh  and 
last  of  the  bridges,  the  Imes  span.  This  is  located  on  a  side  road  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  just  before  reaching  the  town  of  St.  Charles.  The  Imes 
bridge  was  originally  built  at  Wilkins  ford  on  Middle  river  in  1870  and 
was  moved  to  its  present  site  in  September,  1887.  A  truck,  carrying  18  tons 
of  corn,  crashed  through  the  floor  of  the  Imes  bridge  into  Clanton  Creek 
in  1959  but  the  county  authorities  quickly  swung  into  action  and  the  span 
was  repaired  and  back  in  service  within  a  week.  Eight-ton  load  limits  are 
now  posted  on  all  seven  spans. 

The  Imes  bridge,  like  the  Cutler  span,  is  especially  interesting  to  some 
visitors  as  it  has  the  peak-roofed  style. 

Thus  ends  the  90-mlle  tour  of  Madison's  bridges.  It  was  a  rewarding 
journey. 

Other  covered  bridges  in  Iowa  include  the  Durham,  the  Hammond,  and 
the  South  Cedar  Creek  bridge,  all  in  Marion  county,  the  Delta  span  in 
Keokuk  county  and  the  Owens  bridge  in  Polk  county.  Of  these  bridges 
only  the  Durham  and  Hammond  bridges  are  still  in  traffic  use. 

The  Durham  bridge,  located  six  miles  east  of  Knoxville  and  two  miles 
north  of  Highway  92,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  the  most  heavily 
traveled  of  the  spans  outside  of  the  Madison  group.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  scenic,  being  guarded  by  tall  and  friendly  trees  which  line  English 
creek,  a  meandering  stream  which  rushes  over  the  limestone  beds. 

The  East  Durham  bridge  a  mile  downstream  was  demolished  only  two 
years  ago  after  it  had  been  by-passed  by  a  new  rood. 
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Ten  miles  southeast  of  Knoxville  ore  located  the  Hammond  and  South 
Cedar  creek  spans.  The  former  may  be  reached  by  locating  the  town  of 
Attica  on  your  road  map  and  following  a  generally  south  course  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  This  is  another  scenic  area  which  rivals  some  of 
the  Madison  county  sites  for  magnificent  beauty. 

As  you  approach  the  valley  from  the  north,  you  ride  along  a  majestic 
bluff  from  which  unfolds  a  broad  vista  of  farmland  below.  The  well  kept 
gravel  road  then  makes  a  long,  sweeping  curve  to  the  left  bringing  into 
view  a  full  mile  away  the  bright  red  and  white  covered  bridge,  standing 
like  a  sentinel  along  the  edge  of  a  vast  timberland  bordering  South  Cedar 
creek. 

This  bridge  is  in  excellent  condition  and  it  serves  a  good  flow  of  traffic. 
Crossing  the  bridge  you  find  on  attractive  little  farmhouse  and  barnyard 
bordering  right  on  the  road  and  bridge.  From  that  side  of  the  stream  it 
looks  OS  if  the  bridge  is  almost  part  of  the  farmyard  buildings. 

Three  miles  downstream,  near  the  town  of  Marysville,  is  located  the 
South  Cedar  Creek  bridge.  This  bridge  is  all  but  abandoned  and  now  is 
used  only  by  a  farmer  as  a  means  of  getting  his  tractor  and  other  equip- 
ment across  to  a  field  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream.  It  is  located  at  the 
end  of  a  dirt  road  leading  off  from  the  edge  of  Marysville  and  one  to  be 
avoided   in   the   rainy   season. 

The  bridge  shows  signs  of  disuse  and  neglect,  badly  needing  paint  and 
boards  replaced  in  the  sides.  It  is  in  a  sound  condition  inside,  however, 
and  it  would  make  a  fine  restoration  project  for  the  nearby  town  or  the 
county.  A  delay  of  a  few  more  years  may  be  too  \ate. 

Iowa's  most  historic  span  is  the  Owens  covered  bridge,  locatecj  near  the 
town  of  Carlisle  in  Polk  county.  This  is  the  bridge  which  was  almost  for- 
gotten in  recent  years.  A  census  of  covered  bridges  a  few  years  ago  failed 
to  show  it  and  various  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  likewise  over- 
looked  it. 

This  oversight  is  understandable,  however,  as  the  site  is  locaieJ  0!^  an 
old  road  abandoned  20  years  ago.  Not  only  was  the  rood  re-routed  but 
the  North  river  which  it  spanned  was  straightened  leaving  the  Owens  span 
high  and  dry,  deep  in  a  dense  timberland  on  private  property. 

The  late  G.  M.  Ludwig  of  Tiffin,  Iowa,  long  the  state's  leading  covered 
bridge  authority,  called  attention  to  this  overlooked  span  through,  news- 
paper articles  in   1958  and   new  interest  was  manifested  by  the  public. 

The  first  step  in  the  restoration  of  the  bridge  was  token  by  the  1959 
senior  class  at  the  Carlisle  High  School,  which  adopted  the  project  as  its 
closing  contribution  of  work  in  the  community.  The  students  interested  the 
Polk  County  Conservation  Board  in  the  project  and  an  excellent  sign, 
mounted  on  a  timber  post,  was  erected  at  the  entrance. 

This  has  given  the  bridge  a  fresh  lease  on  life,  and  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence water  is  under  the  Owens  span  again  at  this  writing.  In  recent 
floods,  water  spread  over  a  wide  area  and  extended  into  the  old  river  bed 
to  depths  of  two  and  three  feet. 
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There  is  much  work  to  be  done  here  and  several  Polk  county  organiza- 
tions could  well  lend  a  hand  in  a  full  restoration  of  the  project. 

The  bridge  is  located  on  one  of  the  most  historic  sites  in  the  county.  It 
was  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1843  when  a  Capt.  Allen  made  a  ford 
across  the  spot  to  bring  in  lumber  needed  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Des 
Moines.  Split  logs  were  laid  across  the  ford  in  low  water  and  in  those  days 
it  was  known  as  the  Dragon  Trail.  The  North  river  was  then  the  southern 
border  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  occupied  by  Chief  Keokuk  and  1,500  of  his 
Braves. 

In  1844  the  first  covered  bridge  in  Iowa  was  authorized  there  by  the 
U.  S.  government  and  G.  B.  Clark  was  commissioned  to  build  it  at  a  price 
of  $3,500  and  a  tract  of  land.  (This  figure  seems  high  when  compared  with 
the  cost  of  building  other  Iowa  bridges  which  were  recorded  as  under 
$2,000). 

The  bridge  erected  by  Clark  served  the  area  for  42  years  but  was  swept 
away  in  the  flood  of  1886.  The  present  structure  was  then  erected  in  1887 
and  1888  and  was  in  use  for  52  more  years  before  it  was  abandoned  in 
1940  in  favor  of  a  new  road.  In  the  early  transportation  days  in  Iowa  the 
Owens  bridge  was  located  on  the  principal  road  linking  Des  Moines  and 
Knoxville. 

The  oldest  and  easternmost  covered  bridge  now  standing  in  Iowa  is  the 
Delta  span  over  the  North  Skunk  river  in  Keokuk  county.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  unique  bridges  in  the  state  owing  to  the  fact  its  builders  employed 
the  Burr  arch-truss  type  whereas  practically  all  of  the  other  spans  utilized 
the  Town  lattice  truss  idea,  with  or  without  arch  supports.  The  Owens 
bridge  builders,  mentioned  above,  employed  still  another  system,  utilizing 
the  Howe  plan  of  vertical  tension  rods  and  timber  diagonals. 

The  Delta  bridge  was  originally  built  without  a  covering,  but  a  year 
after  its  construction  the  Keokuk  county  board  of  supervisors  studied  such 
a  proposal  and  appropriated  an  additional  $350  for  enclosing  the  structure. 

In  the  early  1950's  the  bridge  was  allowed  to  deteriorate  into  a  dilapi- 
dated condition  with  its  stone  abutments  partially  washed  away  by  iloods. 
Again  the  late  Mr.  Ludwig  called  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  bridge 
through  newspaper  publicity  which  brought  about  needed  repairs.  The 
Delta  Community  club,  the  Delta  Lions  club  and  various  women's  organiza- 
tions combined  their  efforts  and  with  the  aid  of  some  county  funds  the 
bridge  was  restored. 

Creosoted  piling  replaced  the  crumbling  stone  abutments,  a  new  roof 
was  installed  and  other  repairs  were  made.  The  cost  of  the  repairs  ex- 
ceeded the  original  price  of  $1,850.  At  this  writing  floods  have  again  raised 
havoc  at  the  bridge  but  principal  damage  is  confined  to  the  north  side 
where  a  wooden  approach  platform  has  been  dislodged.  Steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  repair  this  damage. 

Delta  is  a  mecco  for  many  visitors  every  week-end  as  its  bridge  is  the 
only  such  attraction  in  the  eastern  one-third  of  the  state.  Many  of  the  visitors 
stop  at  a  variey  store   in  the  town  to   pick   up  mementoes  of  the  bridge. 
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Another    popular   stopping    place    is   a    cafe,    which    features   old-fashioned 
homecooking. 

The  people  of  Delta  ore  very  friendly  and  none  of  its  residents  is  ever 
too  busy  to  stop  and  discuss  the  beloved  bridge  with  new  visitors. 

In  considerable  writings,  letters  and  lectures  on  the  subject  of  covered 
bridges,  Mr.  Ludwig  declared  that  Iowa  was  "never  much  of  a  covered 
bridge  state."  He  explained  that  most  of  the  bridges  over  the  roads  in  Iowa 
counties  were  built  after  1890  when  the  era  of  constructing  covered  spans 
had  fairly  well  subsided. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  skilled  craftsmen,  required  in  building  such 
spans,  were  scarce  and  the  supply  of  timber  was  not  adequate. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  number  of  bridges  in  the  state  was  less  than 
75  and  it  might  have  been  under  50.  Accurate  figures  and  histories  of 
many  of  the  bridges  are  blurred  by  time. 

CHAPTER  VI 
WISCONSIN  BRIDGES 

Wisconsin's  only  covered  bridge  is  located  northwest  of  the  town  of 
Cedarburg  near  the  junction  of  Highways  60  and  143  and  only  20  miles 
north   of  Milwaukee. 

It  can  be  reached  by  proceeding  north  out  of  Cedarburg  a  distance  of 
one  mile  to  the  fork  of  three  highways  and  thence  another  mile  and  a  half 
north  on  the  center  of  those  three  routes.  Rustic  signs  in  the  area  point  the 
way. 

The  Cedarburg  bridge  which  spans  Cedar  Creek  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  still  carries  a  good  volume  of  traffic.  The  original  structure  had  one 
span  120  feet  long  but  in  1927  a  center  abutment  was  added  to  take  care 
of  the  heavier  loads  of  modern  trucks. 

Cut  from  pine  grown  at  Baraboo  and  pre-fabricated  at  a  mill  there,  it 
was  dismantled  and  hauled  to  the  Cedar  Creek  site. 

The  lattice  truss  style  of  construction  was  used  by  its  builders  and  nothing 
more  than  two-inch  hardwood  pins  hold  it  together. 

When  Wisconsin's  covered  bridges  dwindled  to  one,  concern  was  felt 
in  the  state  that  the  spans  would  soon  be  extinct.  However,  the  Ozaukee 
County  Board  early  took  steps  to  preserve  the  bridge  as  a  historic  monu- 
ment. In  1955  the  span  was  turned  over  to  the  Rural  Planning  (lommittee 
and  the  County  Highway  Department  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  erected  an  18-24-inch  plaque  on  Oct.  1,  1955  with  the  following 
inscruption: 

1876  1955 

Last  Covered  Bridge 

in  Wisconsin 
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Placed  by 

Port  Washington  Chapter 

Daughters  of  the  American 

Revolution 


According  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wisconsin 
State  Commission  there  are  no  accurate  figures  on  the  total  number  of 
covered  bridges  that  once  existed  in  the  state. 

"Whatever  bridges  there  may  have  been  were  built  by  the  towns  and 
counties  themselves  and  no  records  were  available,"  states  a  letter  from 
the  highway  commission  to  the  author.  "Up  to  the  time  the  State  Highway 
Department  was  established  in  1911  there  were  no  records  on  file  regard- 
ing covered  bridges  in  the  state.  By  the  time  the  highway  commission  began 
functioning  and  collecting  records,  most  of  these  bridges  were  probably 
no  longer  in  existence.  We  would  estimate  that  perhaps  there  were  be- 
tween 20  and  50  on  the  county  or  town  road  systems  during  the  period." 

From  various  sources  it  has  been  determined  there  were  covered  spans 
at  the  following  points: 

Four  over  the  Wisconsin  river  at  Portage,  Boscobel,  Bridgeport  and 
Prairie  du  Sac. 

Two  in  Sauk  county  at  Butterfield  and  the  Ableman  Narrows. 

One  over  the  Neshonic  River  at  West  Salem. 

One  at  Orfordville. 

One  over  the  Neshonic  River  at  West  Salem. 

One  in  Bloomington  Township,  Grant  county. 

One  over  the  Sugar  River  between  Brodhead  and  Juda  in  Grant  county. 

One  over  the  Sheboygan  River  on  Highway  28  between  Sheboygan  and 
Kohler. 

One  over  Chippewa   River  near  Chippewa   Falls. 

The  Boscobel  bridge  was  one  of  the  most  unusual  in  the  state,  being  a 
700-foot  long  structure  which  combined  both  wood  and  iron  in  the  con- 
struction. It  had  a  150-foot  iron  swing  section.  This  bridge  was  originally 
a  toll-operated  span  but  in  1910  it  was  purchased  by  the  state  and  declared 
toll-free.  It  continued  to  serve  until  1935  when  it  was  demolished  in  favor 
of  a  modern  structure. 

Most  of  the  Wisconsin  covered  bridges  were  razed  one  by  one  as  they 
gave  way  to  modern  spans.  Several  were  demolished  during  the  20's  and 
30's  in  the  midst  of  highway  expansion  program  which  enveloped  the 
middle  west.  Protests  were  heard,  but  there  was  no  organized  effort  to 
save  the  bridges  until  the  Cedarburg  span  stood  as  the  last  survivor. 
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Author's  note:  Our  files  include  the  negatives  for  practically  all  the  pic- 
tures in  this  book  and  prints  are  available.  We  also  have  other  views  of 
some  of  these  bridges.  Extra  copies  of  this  book  ore  available  by  writing 
to  Leslie  C.  Swonson,  P.  O.  Box  334,  Moline,  III.  $1.50  a  copy.  (Circular 
on  other  covered   bridge  books  on   request.) 
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